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THE CHINA OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS. 



VI. 




HE Canton soup tureen 
(Fig, i) is called in my 
catalogue the "Van Ness 
tureen" because it be- 
longed to the Van Ness 
family in the early part 
of the present century. 
General 
Van Ness 
m ar r i e d 
M arcia, 
daughter 
of David 
Burns, from whom, after many trials, 
Washington purchased a large portion 
of the site for the federal city. The 
china is old enough to have been brought 
over from Scotland by Burns after im- 
portation to that country from Canton, 
according to the history of other pieces 
I have seen with the boar's-head han- 
dles. One of these, sent to a late loan 
exhibition by a relation of President 
Madison, is said to be two hundred and 
fifty years old. This tureen is certainly 
very old, though there is no mark. It 
is very strong and almost as heavy as 
iron. It has the greenish blue glaze and 
the original willow pattern decoration 
by hand. Much of this old Canton 
ware has been preserved by old families in Maryland 
and Virginia. Several specimens are exhibited in the 
Patent Office belonging to the families of Washington 
and Samuel Chase, and I have a large portion of a 
platter dug up in the gardens at Mt. Vernon, which 
is exactly similar to the platter in my possession be- 
longing to the tureen. 

Fig, 2 is a beautiful old plate of Worcester pottery, 
with the square mark used by that factory. The date 
is from 1760 to 1780. The subject is "The 
Procession of the Sacred Bull Apis," with 
vignettes in the border showing religious pro- 
cessions of the Siamese and other nations. 
The large toilet basin (Fig. 3) is a fine example 
of Saxony blue, the most brilliant and the 
darkest of all old blue colors not applied in 
enamel. The groundwork of the deep border 
and bands is of this brilliant blue, while the 
figures are in the same color shaded with 
lines and dashes of white. The border is 
very artistic in design, with large shells and 
scrolls from which emerge griffins' heads. 
The central picture is as large as a breakfast 
plate, and represents the village of Tivoli, in 
Italy, with the ruined Temple of the Sibyls in 
the distance. In the foreground, which the 
engraver has hidden, is a deep gorge, across 
which is a stone bridge with copings, and be- 
yond the bridge is the village. The figure of 
a man leans over the coping gazing into the 
depths below. The mark is a shell-shaped 
shield, with the word " shield," and, in large 
letters, " Saxony blue." 

The next piece (Fig. 4) is only forty-one 
years old, and can hardly be classed with our 
grandmothers' china ; but as it was decorated 
to commemorate the " Log Cabin and Hard 
Cider" campaign, I think it worth illustrat- 
ing. It is marked both in blue and impress, " Jno. 
Ridgway ;" and in an ornamental scroll are the words 
" Columbian Star," and below "Oct. 2, 1840," which 
is the date of the election of President Harrison. 

Mary E. Nealy. 



its enamel alters certain important colors. One would 
lose time and trouble in attempting ver) r minute work. 
The same palette of colors is used for faience as for 
porcelain. But it is quite indispensable to ascertain by 
numerous tests the effect of the firing on these colors. 
Dark blue (blue No. 29) grounds laid with a brush 
sometimes succeed better without dabbling. The 
faience clay being more porous than that of porcelain, 
the management of the work must be modified so that 
a single firing may suffice. For this reason you must 




FIG. I. CANTON SOUP TUREEN. 

wash in and let it dry ; retouch it, and again let it dry. 
Finish by strengthening touches ; then have it fired, 

FIRST LESSONS FOR CHINA PAINTERS. 



II. 
The flowers chosen to illustrate this lesson are the 
forget-me-not and wild rose. We mix the colors* on 
our palette — yellow first ; orange next ; then Vandyke 




The coarse nature of faience does not admit of paint- 
ing as careful, or as highly finished and as true in tone, 
as that on porcelain. Its clay is not fine enough, and 



FIG. 2. WORCESTER PLATE. 

brown ; then we clean, and mix green. Next we mix 
rose-color, and, in their order, neutral tints and azure 
blues. The palette being now prepared, we turn to 
the plaque we propose to paint. It will be best to 
have the design clearly sketched in outline, giving more 
detail than is usual in water-color painting before mix- 
ing the colors. Do not make the colors too fat, but 

* The colors named in this article are the Hancock powder colors. 



rather the reverse ; as when in use it is easy to touch 
the point of the pencil in the thin fat oil, and so help it 
to work better than when the color itself is too fat to 
begin with. Having the design before him, our artist 
must choose which part he will commence to paint first 
—the flowers or the leaves. It will be best to have 
the plate slightly raised, as then every portion can be 
seen, and it will be in a good position to work on. 
We commence with the flowers. Rose-color must be 
first used. Take one of the large shaders— the larger 
the pencil the greater will be the breadth, 
and, in the first painting detail must give 
place to breadth. The artist must put 
aside the practice of water-colors, and 
make every stroke distinct and as near 
the strength of the color as possible — 
always, however, keeping slightly under 
it. If any color goes over the outline it 
is easy to remove it with a pencil damped 
with turpentine. To do this, dip a clean 
shader in turpentine and then wipe it dry 
on the indispensable linen rag. It will 
thus remove any color not required. 
Any color can be removed, if not exactly 
the right tint, by means of a rag moisten- 
ed in turpentine, without hurting the out- 
line, if not rubbed too hard. 

After rose-color, add the pearly-gray 
tints of shadow-for- white ; the centre, 
pale yellow with orange seeds ; then the 
delicate blue flowers of the forget-me* 
not with yellow eyes. We next employ 
a light green for the high light of the 
leaves (when too green, mix with turquoise blue), which 
must be washed over very evenly, and crossed and re- 
crossed, to make them level and firm. Now mix the 
rose-leaf green with yellow, and that will give every 
shade of green required. The neutral tints of the back 
leaves come next. Some of them will be a pale rosy 
brown, and some a delicate neutral with edges just 
tipped with rose-color, or varied by delicate tints of 
pale green. These neutrals give quality and grace to 
the whole. Lastly, trace the stems with rose- 
color and a little light brown, and add the 
pink thorns. The plate will then be ready to 
undergo the first firing. 

We will suppose that the plate or piece of 
china painted with the wild rose, etc., has 
passed safely and satisfactorily through this 
trying process, and proceed at once to mix 
our colors for finishing. 

Our first color is Dover green ; this will be 
required to add to the shading green, to tone 
it down when in too violent contrast with the 
delicate yellow-green leaves ; turquoise blue, 
to give the faint bluish tinge on the rose-color 
- (this color, used with delicacy, gives a charm- 
ing airy appearance, so natural in the wild 
rose), also to vary the tint of shadow-for- 
white. Shading green constitutes the main 
color for finishing the leaves ; it can be made 
by the admixture of browns and greens, but 
we think it advisable that the artist should 
. obtain it ready for the palette. Next mix 
equal parts of Vandyke and German brown, 
either of which by itself will not give the re- 
quired shade. Rose-color and ruby follow — 
the last to add to brown to touch up the 
seeds, stems, etc. ; blue for the forget-me- 
not ; shadow-for-white for the flowers ; and, 
lastly, white enamel ; this last requires less 
fat oil than any other color, as when too fat it cannot 
be used with advantage, as it is very liable to flow. 
Great care must be taken to keep it pure, as the least 
tinge will invariably spoil it. 

As a rule, smaller pencils are required to finish than 
to wash in the subject. Commencing with rose-color, 
first wash over the dark shades ; then with smaller 
pencils add the secondary tones, and sharpen up with 
spirit the points that tell with effect— such as the dark 
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touches on the buds, and here and there the indentation 
in the flower ; then use the shadow-for-white, with 
breadth and softness combined, always bearing in 
mind the light and shade so very essential to success, 
keeping the flower under the leaves in shade, and low 
in tone of color — that is, very faint shades of finish in 
rose-color ; and then wash nearly over with shadow- 
for-white the back petals and centre ; the seeds can be 
connected by just wetting the pencil in turpentine, and 
removing the shadow color to indicate their joining the 
centre. Then on the other flowers join the seeds to the 
eye, with a fine pencil radiating them so as not to de- 
stroy the hollow appearance. This 
is a very particular and difficult task, 
but by perseverance it can be accom- 
plished. Now turn to the forget-me- 
not ; it will only require a little study 
to make this charming flower appear 
natural. This may be done by various 
tints of the blue used in the first paint- 
ing, touching the edge here and there, 
leaving the eyes in the centre to be 
touched with brown when sharpening 
up the leaves with the same color, 
and a spot of white. enamel on each 
petal near the centre. Commence 
with the leaves strongest in shadow 
and color, using shading green, fol- 
lowing the form of fibres in the leaf 
with the pencil, toning down the 
shading green with Dover for delicate 
leaves, and using turquoise blue where 
intense secondary tones are needed. 
The delicate rosy brown neutral may 
next be added, then with brown and 
ruby touch the seed of the flower ; let every touch tell, 
giving each seed a distinct character, varying in pro- 
portion as it is in light or shade, the light parts of the 
seed coming out from the shadows on the top of the 
flower, and the dark touch on the opposite side, grad- 
uating nicely. Sharpen the eye in the centre by a 
judicious touch of brown on the olive finish. We give 
the most minute instructions on this point, for on the 
proper treatment of the seeds and centre the success or 
failure depends, in a great measure. 

Then turn the, attention to the stems ; be very care^ 
ful to maintain the flowing line running through and 
supporting the flowers and leaves, gradually 
becoming fainter in tone and strength of 
color as it loses itself, with only the slightest 
indication of fine line connecting the delicate 
neutral leaves. Give the thorns a touch of 
ruby near the commencement rather strong, 
dying away faintly toward the end. 

Lastly, with white enamel give the seeds 
a few touches, touching here and there the 
prominent parts of the flower and the in- 
tense lights of the leaves. Too much en- 
amel invariably spoils the work, therefore 
be* very sparing of it, and only use it after 
studying the effect it will have, and whether 
it would be of service in helping to secure 
_the desired result ; and our first example of 
simple flowers will be ready for its final 
firing. 

In our next number there will be taken for 
an example a field group consisting of bar- 
ley, clover, poppies, corn-flowers, and ox- 
eyed daisies. 



to be painted as a " still-life" more artistic than it ever 
entered Chardin's imagination to conceive. The pot- 
teries at Lambeth are the most extensive in England. 
One huge building, separate from the others, is devoted 
to a permanent exhibition of the wares, while a little 
distance away the vast factories hum and smoke, turn- 
ing out at noonday and at nightfall almost as many 
operatives as one of our Lowell factories. 

Doulton ware in some respects bears a resemblance 
to the famous old stoneware known generically as 
" gres de Flandres," particularly to that produced in 
the sixteenth century in the region of the lower Rhine. 




' FIG. 3. SAXONY-BLUE BASIN. 

The modern ware is of the same soft gray or blue with 
raised or incised decorations of blue or gray, and is as 
quaint in form, as broad of base, as pot-bellied or as 
wide-mouthed or narrow-necked as anything ever turned 
out of the potteries of Coblentz and Cologne. So 
peculiarly harmonious is the arrangement of blues and 
grays, so charming the effect, that a bit of " Doulton'' 
may be recognized in the twinkling of an eye, as much 
by its color as by its style of decoration. Not that 
there are no other colors than the blues and grays, but 
that air are so much excelled by the simple two so con- 
stantly united, that a blue-and-gray vision is as surely 
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Doulton ware was first introduced to 
the public in the Paris Universal Exhibition 
of 1867. Since that time it has grown con- 
tinually in esteem, and by the aid of an extensive staff 
of thoroughly trained painters and sculptors it has 
reached a degree of artistic merit that seems to leave 
little to be yet accomplished toward the perfection of 
utilitarian beauty. Taste and usefulness are so sym- 
metrically and harmoniously united as entirely to dis- 
pose of the idea that to be useful an object must have 
no other, aim, or that beauty is too fine a lady to 
lend service to the humbler handmaidens of humanity. 
The Doultons have brought art to adorn objects of no 
intrinsic value, and have crowded their show-rooms 
and filled thousands of homes with useful jugs, cups, 
teapots, basins, and bowls, any one of which is worthy 




FIG. 4. "LOG CABIN' ' PLATE. 

summoned up by mention of the Doulton name as n no 
other color was ever known in the establishment. 

The body of the Doulton ware is of Devonshire clay, 
thoroughly kneaded and mixed with a certain portion 
of calcined clay of previous manufacture. The glaze is 
salt, thin and durable, and as transparent and flowing 
in effect as water, blending the colors of the decoration 
in a smooth fusion without affecting sharpness of out- 
line. The forms are entirely " thrown," no moulding 
being done in the establishment, and, the wheels being 
turned by steam, the process seems scarcely less magi- 
cal than the growth of Jonah's gourd or the blossoming 
of roses in a conjurer's cap. As the clay, only a moment 



before a putty-like, shapeless mass, rises from the wheel 
almost animate in its shapeliness, it is set away to dry. 
In a few days it is hardened sufficiently by evaporation, 
to be given to the turner, who, by means of the lathe, 
smooths and trims the surface to prepare it for the 
decorators. Thence it goes into the studios, where a 
hundred or more girls and women are at work at 
tables, each busily engaged at her own specialty of 
decoration. 

Some of the girls are incising geometrical patterns, 
scroll-work, or arabesques, or copying feathery ferns 
and graceful reedy or willowy forms from living plants 
before them. The incising is done 
swiftly and unerringly with a sharp 
stick. The spaces between the lines 
are then filled in with colored slips,; 
which bring the forms into relief, or 
the use of less slip leaves them almost 
flat and bounded by the incisions. 
Another method of incised decoration 
is that which Miss Barlow has render- 
ed famous. This lady takes a vase 
slightly hardened by drying, and in- 
cises the figures she wishes to pro- 
duce. This is done either upon the 
vase itself or upon an overlaid surface 
of clay of the color of the object as 
it is desired to be when finished. 
After the object is fully incised— 
horses, cats, fawns, and wide-antlered 
deer are the favorites — the colored 
clay is scraped away so that only the 
lines are left colored, and the body 
color of the vase shows in all the in- 
tervening spaces. This drawing, in- 
cised sometimes through white slip, sometimes through 
blue, is remarkably spirited. A jug incised with cats, 
and accompanied by a set of drinking-vessels incised 
with mice, has been widely noticed, and shows well 
the artist's accurate drawing and a knowledge of 
animal expression only second to that with which the 
American draughtsman Francis animates the marvel- 
lously human cats which he gives the readers of Wide 
Awake and St. Nicholas. 

Other decorators are busy dotting pearls of white 
clay upon patterns already traced upon the object. 
This pearl or bead work, so characteristic of the ware, 
is done either with the point of a brush or 
by means of moulds, each pearl pressed into 
the mould by the thumb, and immediately 
attached to the ware before it is dry. Still 
other girls, with platters of stamped figures 
before them— medallion heads, dancing chil- 
dren, conventional star and daisy forms, 
palm branches, ferns, and shells — are in- 
crusting these forms upon the raw vases, 
jugs, and bowls. These incrustations are 
manifold in form, sometimes only simple 
diamond shapes outlined or interwoven by 
strings of pearls. These forms, pressed in 
a die, are of clays mixed with calcined flint, 
and are calculated with astonishing accu- 
racy, so that the shrinkage of each in the 
firing shall be equal, and no gap or fissure 
shall be left to render the object worthless. 

In still other studios are dozens of women 
and girls, clever artists, with palettes of 
colored slip before them, training the clay 
with swift touch, yet sure, into quaint vege- 
table and graceful floral forms. The whole 
of the decoration is given to artists who 
have been taught in the Lambeth School of 
Art, and not an object goes into the kilns 
that has not passed through hands dowered 
with the magical power to transform bar- 
renness into beauty by the touch of trained 
and developed talent. The Doultons have made it a 
rule that no mere clever machine work shall go by 
their name, but that every object shall bear the direct 
impress of individual taste and skill. Hence there is 
no moulding of shapes, every vase, jug, or bowl being 
thrown on the wheel under the potter's manipulation, 
and no copying of decoration is allowed. Every ob- 
ject made is therefore unique, and goes into the oven 
twinned with none of its kind, and bearing only such 
resemblance to others as befits them to go in pairs, 
like vases and salt-cellars, or in sets, like tea services 
or drinking-vessels. 

From the decorating-rooms the objects go into the 
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kilns, each piece turned, incised, incrusted, colored, 
and entirely finished except the glaze. During seven 
days the ware is subjected to fierce heat, and is thus 
finished with but one firing, the salt being injected at 
the proper moment through the top of the kiln, and 
covering every object therein, even the walls, of the kiln 
itself, with the subtle, powerful vapor, which burns upon 
surfaces like liquid im- 
perishable glass. 

The general charac- 
ter of the Doulton ware 
coloring is quiet har- 
mony and sobriety, 
contrasting with the 
lighter hues of the 
neighboring Doulton 
faience as a gallery 
of Umbrian pictures 
might contrast with 
the glow of a Venetian 
one. The fire and 
glaze blend the colors 
delicately, leaving the 
forms clean cut as if 
by Doric chisel. 

The shapes are as 
various as the imag- 
inations of men. Tall, 
swan - necked vases, 
graceful enough" to 
carry the oblations of 
Athenian maidens to 
the ivory feet of Mi- 
nerva, hobnob with 
squat burgher shapes 
fit only to consort with 
coarsely piled trench- 
ers, and to hold foamy 
ale or creamy stout. 
The prevailing taste, 

however, is naturally for forms sturdy and substantial, 
rather than airily fantastic, as befits their material. 
The prices attached to every object in the show-rooms 
prove beauty to be within the reach of very modest 
purses. Substantial biscuit-buckets (without handles) 
are marked, according to size, from six English shil- 
lings up to twelve or sixteen. A quaint squat tea-set 
—pot, bowl, and jug — may be bought for from five 
dollars to twenty ; pretty saltcellars, are marked four 
shillings a pair, while 
an embarrassing 
wealth of candlesticks, 
jugs, tankards of all 
sizes and usually with 
a marked Dutch physi- 
ognomy, mugs, bowls, 
and vases, are marked 
correspondingly. Of 
course the more me- 
chanical the decora- 
tions may be, such as 
diamonds, pearls, and 
figures stamped rapid- 
ly by dies, the cheaper 
the objects ; but even 
the cheapest, such as 
the funny little milk- 
jugs, with pendent lips 
and bodies studded 
with clay diamonds, 
which sell for two 
shillings, have a char- 
acter and style that 
entitle them to enter 
freely under the head 
of artistic pottery. 

Many of the articles, 
such as biscuit-buck- 
ets, cream-jugs, and 
sugar-bowls, are 
mounted handsomely 
in silver, the biscuit- 
buckets glorying in silver bails. There are handsome 
little castors containing mustard-pot, vinegar-jug, pep- 
per-box and salt-cellar, elegantly set in 'silver frames, 
and some of the Doulton card-receivers stand upon 
silver pedestals. This luxury of precious metal adds 
of course greatly to the cost of the articles, quite as 
much, perhaps, as it detracts from their simplicity and 



artistic beauty. It must be said, however, that not a 
solitary example of silver mounting can be seen in the 
great show-rooms of the Doulton pottery, and that it 
is to be found in its greatest magnificence only in the 
shops of the silversmiths in Oxford, Bond, and Regent 
Streets. It may reasonably be suspected, therefore, 
that the extraneous material is no intention of the 




recommended, in order that the work may be success- 
ful. Ladies protect themselves from fluff off their woollen 
dresses by wearing a calico apron with sleeves. Great 
care should be taken to avoid damp, particularly that 
which comes from an open window when jt is raining. 
Damp is unfavorable to the mixing of colors with a pal- 
ette-knife, as the mediums employed do not amalgamate 

well with the colors, 
and they remain lumpy 
beneath the brush ; 
the painting done un- 
der these circumstan- 
ces does not glaze in 
the firing, which is a 
serious fault. The 
temperature should be 
rather warm. 
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Doulton ware itself, but something added arbitrarily to 

it by other hands. 

Margaret Bertha Wright. 



One of the best ex- 
amples of the beautiful 
underglaze work, with 
which the name of Mr. 
John Bennett is honora- 
bly identified, is the large 
1 ' hawthorn jar " with dog- 
wood decoration on a dark 
olive ground, made for the 
recent Cincinnati Exhibi- 
tion. It stands now in -a 
group of similar pieces in 
the show-rooms of Messrs. 
Gilman Collamore & Co. 
Successful as Mr. Bennett 
certainly has been in this 
country, we doubt whether 
the value of his work is 
sufficiently appreciated. 
No one in the United 
States has yet approached 
him in underglaze deco- 
ration; and with the ex- 
ceptions of that of Deck, 
and of the Doulton factory, from which he graduated, it is 
not too much to say that there is probably no factory in Europe 
which could rival in body, glaze, and decoration. this very hand* 
some vase. 



THE studio of a painter on porcelain should have a 
good light. -Special establishments for decoration are 
generally built facing the north, and without reflections 
from walls or exterior buildings. The ordinary ama- 
teur, who is not always at liberty to choose the most 
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suitable situation, should set his table in the best pos- 
sible light, so that he may have it always from the left, 
and thus not be hindered by the shadow of the hand at 
work. Light from the front is fatiguing to the sight 
on account of the dazzling brightness of the china. 
Comfort from the' first is very important. The most 
scrupulous cleanliness and absence of dust are urgently 



A glance at the contents of Messrs. James M. 
Shaw & Co.'s show-rooms affords a good idea of the latest fash- 
ions in ceramic and glass ware. It indicates, for instance, that 
for table use cruet-stands are being supplanted by salt and pep- 
per boxes of Longwy, Copeland, and other bright- colored wares, 

which flank a small tray 
holding miniature decan- 
ters for the oil and vinegar. 
Cut glass, in good old 
fashion, is taking the place 
of engraved glass for table 
use. China flowers, in. 
single sprays and bou- 
quets, are seen here in 
wonderfully clever imita- 
tion of the natural articles. 
There are musical boxes 
concealed in fruit dishes 
and decanters, which play 
while being handed about, 
and stop as soon as they 
rest upon the table. Apart 
from such trifles Messrs. 
Shaw & Co. have an excel- 
lent assortment of fine 
porcelain of Minton, Da- 
venport, Derby, and Royal 
Worcester and other fa- 
mous manufactures, and 
they make a specialty of 
Haviland china coffee and 
tea sets in handsome boxes 
suitable for presents. Some 
good china plaques are ex- 
hibited, and a number -of 
charming fancy heads of 
beautiful women_ painted 
in oils on papier-mach£. 
These latter, with their 
gilded backgrounds, when 
framed in velvet like china 
plaques, are very decora- 
tive, . and as they cost 
less than a quarter of the 
price such pictures would bring if burnt in on porcelain, they 
sell very readily. 

Decorated china palettes are now offered for sale. 
They are more desirable than the perishable wooden ones in 
vogue last winter. One at Gilman Collamore & Co.'s is a capital 
little ceramic picture of a falconer, and the colors used to produce 
the painting are decoratively " set" along the margin. 



